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The War in its Effect upon Women. 





BY H. M. SWANWICK, M.A. 





SENTIMENT AND REALITY. 


OW has the war affected women? . How will it affect 

them? Women, as half the human race, are compelled 

to take their share of evil and good with men, the other 
half. The destruction of property, the increase of taxation, the 
rise of prices, the devastation of beautiful things in nature and 
art—these are felt by men as well as by women. Some losses 
doubtless appeal to one or the other sex with peculiar poignancy, 
but it would be difficult to say whose sufferings are the greater, 
though there can be no doubt at all that men get an exhilaration 
out of war which is denied to most women. When they see 
pictures of soldiers encamped in the ruins of what was once a 
home, amidst the dead bodies of gentle milch cows, most women | 
would be thinking too insistently of the babies who must die for 
need of milk to entertain the exhilaration which no doubt may be 
felt at ‘‘the good work of our guns.’’ When they read of miles 
upon miles of kindly earth made barren, the hearts of men may 
be wrung to think of wasted toil, but to women the thought 
suggests a simile full of an even deeper pathos; they will think 
of the millions of young lives destroyed, each one having cost 
the travail and care of a mother, and of the millions of young 
bodies made barren by the premature death of those who should 
have been their mates. The millions of widowed maidens in the 
coming generation will have to turn their thoughts away, from 
one particular joy and fulfilment of life. While men in war give 
what is, at the present stage of the world’s development, the 
peculiar service of men, let them not forget that in rendering that 
very service they are depriving a corresponding number of women 
of the opportunity of rendering what must, at all stages of the 
world’s development, be the peculiar service of women. After 
the war, men will go on doing what has been regarded as men’s 
work; women, deprived of their own, will also have to do much 
of::what has been regarded as men’s work.’ These things are 
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going to affect women profoundly, and one hopes that the 
reconstruction of society is going to be met by the whole people— 
men and women—with a sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s circumstances. When what are known as men’s questions 
are discussed, it is generally assumed that the settlement of them 
depends upon men only; when what are known as women’s 
questions are discussed, there is never any suggestion that they 
can be settled by women independently of men. Of course they 
cannot. But, then, neither can ‘‘men’s questions’’ be rightly 
settled so. In fact, life would be far more truly envisaged if 
we dropped the silly phrases ‘‘men’s and women’s questions’’ ; 
for, indeed, there are no such matters, and all human questions 
affect all humanity. Fy 


Now, for the nght consideration of human questions, it is 
necessary for humans to understand each other. This catastrophic 
war will do one good thing if it opens our eyes to real live women 
as they are, as we know them in workaday life, but as the 
politician and the journalist seem not to have known them. When 
war broke out, a Labour newspaper, in the midst of the news of 
men’s activities, found space to say that women would feel the 
. pinch, because their supply of attar of roses would be curtailed. 
It struck some women like a blow in the face. When a great 
naval engagement took place, the front page of a progressive daily 
was taken up with portraits of the officers and men who had 
won distinction, and the back page with portraits of simpering 
Mannequins in extravagantly fashionable hats; not frank 
advertisement, mind you, but exploitation of women under the 
guise of news supposed to be peculiarly interesting to the feeble- 
minded creatures. When a snapshot was published of the first _ 
women ticket collectors in England, the legend underneath the 
picture ran ‘‘ Superwomen’’! It took the life and death of 
Edith Cavell to open the eyes of the Prime Minister to the fact 
that there were thousands of women giving life and service to 
their country. ‘‘A year ago we did not know it,’’ he said, in 
the House of Commons. Is that indeed so? Surely in our 
private capacities as ordinary citizens, we knew not only of the 
women whose portraits are in the picture papers (mostly pretty 
ladies of the music hall or of society), but also of the toiling 
millions upon whose courage and ability and endurance and 
goodness of heart the great human family résts. Only the 
politicians did not know, because their thoughts were too much 
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engrossed with faction fights to think humanly; only the 
journalists would not write of them, because there was more 
money in writing the columns which are demanded by the 
advertisers of feminine luxuries. Anyone who has conducted a 
woman’s paper knows the sendy commercial pressure for that 
sort of ‘‘ copy. 

The other, kind of women are, through the war, becoming 
good “‘copy.’’ But women have not suddenly become patriotic, 
or capable, or self-sacrificing; the great mass of women have 
always shown these qualities in their humble daily life. Now 
that their services are asked for in unfamiliar directions, attention 
is being attracted to them, and many more people are realising 
that, with extended training and opportunity, women’s capacity 
for beneficent work would be extended. ‘The fiction of women’s 
incapacity must have indeed bitten deep, when it could be 
supposed that it required a ‘‘superwoman’’ to clip a ticket! 

There never was any justification for that sort of sentimentalism, 
but we are now in some danger of sentimentalism of the opposite 
kind. Extravagant writers are filling the papers with assertions 
that women in engineering works can do two or three times as 
much work as men, and that raw female hands can plough a 
straighter and deeper furrow in heavy soil than practised men are 
able. All this does nothing but harm. If unpractised women 
have turned out more work at a lathe than practised men, it is 
most assuredly not because the men could not have turned out 
more than they did; we must seek for other reasons. The problem 
of the readjustment of men’s and women’s work after the war is 
going to be so difficult and so great that we want none of this 
frivolous sentimentality in dealing with it. We want facts. We 
want a sober judgment. We want an alert mind, which will meet 
the problems with no dead obstructive prejudices, but with the 
single intention to make the very best use of the men and women 
who will emerge from this ghastly catastrophe. To condemn any 
section of the people to inaction, to restrict or cramp their powers 
of production and of healing, is going to cripple the nation and 
be the most unpatriotic course conceivable. 


THE NEED FOR PRODUCTION. 


It is often forgotten that for full prosperity a country needs to 
be producing as much wealth as possible, consistently with the 
health, freedom, and happiness of its people. To arrive at this 
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desired result, it is quite clear that as many people as possible 
should be employed productively, and it is one of the unhappy 
results of our economic anarchy that employers have found it 
profitable to have a large reserve class of unemployed and that 
wage-earners have been driven to try and diminish their own 
numbers and to restrict their own output. To keep women out 
of the ‘‘ labour market’’ (by artificial restrictions, such as the 
refusal to work with them, or the refusal to allow them to 
be trained, or the refusal to adapt conditions to their health 
requirements) is in truth anti-social. But it is easy to see how 
such anti-social restrictions have been forced upon the workers, 
and it is futile to blame them. A way must be found out of 
industrial war before we can hope that industry will be carried 
on thriftily. Men and women must take counsel together and 
let the experience of the war teach them how to solve economic 
problems by co-operation rather than conflict. Women have been 
increasingly conscious of the satisfaction to be got from economic 
independence, of the sweetness of earned bread, of the dreary 
depression of subjection. They have felt the bitterness of being 
‘““kept out’’; they are feeling the exhilaration of being ‘* brought 
in.’’ They are ripe for instruction and organisation in working 
for the good of the whole. The desperate need of war blows away 
many obstructions, and we see now that the good of the country 
requires the hearty work of all, and anything which discourages or 
diminishes that work damages our chances of success in the war. 
We may hope that, with the aid of awakened women, we shall 
at last see that it damages our chance of success in peace also. 
Reactionary or repressive laws and regulations; the sweating and 
over-driving of the workers; the starvation and subjection of the 
mothers; the limitation of the child’s right to education; the 
monstrous growth of luxury; the denial of the right use of the 
land, for the nourishment and refreshment of the whole people; 
the neglect to provide decent houses; all these lower vitality and 
limit output. But beyond any other cause for the limitation of 
output is the horrible waste caused by unemployment and the tatk 
of incentivé to the whole people to do their best. 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

Under a profiteering system the worker has no hope. What is 
needed is a hopeful and trustful policy, constructive and vital, not 
coercive and timid. | 


The War in its Liffect upon Women. 
READJUSTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Most people were astonished in 1914 at the rapidity with 
which industry and social conditions adapted themselves to the 
state of war, and there are those who argue that, because the fears 
of very widespread and continued misery at the outbreak of the 
war were not justified, we need not have any anxiety about any 
widespread and continued misery. at’ the establishment. of peace. 
Certainly depression or panic are worse than useless, and a serene 
and cheerful heart will help to carry the nation beyond difficulties. 
But. comfortable people must beware of seeming to bear the sorrows 
of others with cheerfulness, and a lack of preparation for easily 
foreseen contingencies will not be forgiven by those who suffer 
from carelessness or procrastination. We know quite well what 
some, at least, of our problems are going to be, and the fool’s 
paradise would. lead straight to revolution. 


It would be wise to remember that the dislocation of industry 
at the outbreak of the war was easily met; first, because the people 
thrown out by the cessation of one sort of work were easily 
absorbed by the increase of another sort; second, because there 
was ample capital and credit in hand; third, because the State 
was prepared to shoulder many risks and to guarantee stability ; 
fourth, because there was an untapped reservoir of women’s labour 


to take the place of men’s. The problems after the war will be | 


different, greater, and more lasting; much will depend upon 
whether the people see to it that a progressive and intelligent 
Government shall be in power to deal with vital issues with 
courage and in a living and constructive spirit, unhampered by 
precedent and unafraid of vested interests, or whether they will 
tolerate an unintelligent and timid Chveraeichd which. meets 
difficulties with inertia and the consequent unrest with coercion. 
Capital will have been destroyed, literally blown to pieces on a 
vast scale; yet there will be great need of the production of the 
necessaries of life. Unless the Government will boldly take the 
risks of the operations of peace on a scale as vast as the operations 
of war, at-any rate for a time, there will be huge waste of life, 
of health, and of labour out of employment, and_ therefore 
degenerating, as all unused force does degenerate, with consequent 
misery and disorder. The return of millions of men to civil life 
and work will tax the goodwill and organising capacity of the whole 
nation. The change from war production to peace production 
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will possibly be even greater. The readjustments required must 
necessarily be slow and difficult, and unless there can be 
co-operation between employers and employed, and between all 
sections of employed, there will be friction to the raw and many 
disastrous mistakes. 


Because it will obviously be impossible for all to find work 
quickly (not to speak of the right kind of work), there is almost 
certain to be an outcry for the restriction of work in various 
directions, and one of the first cries (if we may judge from the 
past) will be to women: ‘‘ Back to the Home!’’ This ery will 
be raised whether the women have a home or not. All who care 
for the good of the whole must meet this cry and all that it implies 
with a sympathetic understanding of all sides of the problem, and 
a grasp, not only of present difficulties, but of the needs of the 
future, and there must be no hurried rushing into emergency 
measures which will seriously cripple future development. We 
must understand the unimpeachable right of the man who has lost 
his work and risked his hfe for his country, to find decent 
employment, decent wages and conditions, on his return to civil 
life. We must also understand the enlargement and enhancement 
of life which women feel when they are able to live by their own 
productive work, and we must realise that to deprive women of 
the right to live by their work is to send them back to a 
moral imprisonment (to say nothing of physical and intellectual 
starvation), of which they have become now for the first time fully 
conscious. And we must realise the exceeding danger that 
conscienceless employers may regard women’s labour as preferable, 
owing to its cheapness and its docility, and that women, if 
unsympathetically treated by their male relatives and fellow 
workers, may be tempted to continue to be cheap and docile in 
the hands of those who have no desire except that of exploiting 
them and the community.. The kind of man who likes “‘to keep 
women in their place’’ may find he has made slaves who will be 
used by his enemies against him. Men need have no fear of free 
women; it is the slaves and the parasites who are a deadly danger. 


The demand for equal wage for equal work has been hotly 
pressed by men since the war began, and it is all to the good so 
far as it goes. But most men are still far from realising the 
solidarity of their interests with those of women in all departments 
of life, and are still too placidly accepting the fact that women 
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are sweated over work which is not the same as that of men.* 
They don’t realise yet that starved womanhood means starved 
manhood, and they don’t enough appreciate the rousing and 
infectious character of a generous attitude on the part of men, 
who, in fighting the women’s battles unselfishly and from a love 
of right, would stimulate the women to corresponding generosity. 
There are no comrades more staunch and loyal than women, where 
men have engaged their truth and courage. But men must treat 
them as comrades; they must no longer think only of how they 
can ‘‘eliminate female labour’’; they must take the women into 
their trade unions and other organisations, and they must 
understand that the complexities of a woman’s life are not of her 
invention or choosing, but are due to her function as mother 
of men.+ ‘ 


The sexual side of a woman’s life gravely affects the economic 
side, and we can never afford to overlook this. As mothers and 
home-makers women are doing work of the highest national 
importance and economic value, but this value is one which 
returns to the nation as a whole and only in small and very 
uncertain part to the women themselves. The fact that a woman 
is a wife and mother diminishes her value in the ‘* labour market,’’ 
and even the fact that she is liable to become a wife and mother 
has done so in the past. Unless men are prepared to socialise 
the responsibilities of parenthood, one does not see how women’s 
labour is ever to be organised for the welfare of the whole, nor 
does one see how women are to perform their priceless functions 
of motherhood as well as possible if they are to be penalised for 
them in the future as they have been in the past. I do not 
overlook the complexity of the problem of the reconcilement of 
-women’s work as mothers with their work as home-makers and 
wage-earners, but I plead that the problem should be treated as 
a whole and not in scraps, as hitherto. Women have had an 
enormous amount of advice, but the trouble is that it has been so 
conflicting, because it has been directed first from one side and 
then from another of a many-sided problem. It does not at all 


* See the revelations made in the New Statesman concerning women’s 
wage in munitions, August 19th, 1916, p. 459. 

t+ It is unfortunate that, at the Trades Union Congress, September, 1916, 
the solitary expression of policy towards women’s war-time work should have 
been one calling for a revocation, after the war, of all licences to women to 
act as conductors on trams or omnibuses. 
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follow that the best homes will be made by all women doing ail 
the manual work of their own homes themselves. The mere 
waste of physical effort by the doing of work individually which 
might be done co-operatively is only one side of the waste. The 
work of motherhood is often very seriously crippled by the need 
for exhausting and unremitting toil on the part of the mother. 
and if the need to earn a wage in money is added the whole of 
the woman’s work suffers. Organisation and rational development 
are urgent in the life of the working housewife. 


PRICES. 


An effect of the war, felt considerably more by women than by 
men, is the rise in prices, especially of necessaries. Wage-earning 
women, getting very much less than men on the whale, feel the 
rise relatively very much more than men. But even the working 
housewife feels the rise more than the man for whom she 
housekeeps, because (although there are, of course; many 
exceptions) the men getting war bonuses and overtime pay do not 
make up the extra cost of housekeeping to their wives; they 
regard the extra money as their own personal perquisite, and are . 
very apt to make the wife’s allowance a ‘‘fixed income,’’ no 
matter how high prices may go; or, at best, they add only part 
of the extra cost to the housekeeping allowance. I have had this 
fact confirmed by working women themselves everywhere, in the 
North as in the South. Mrs. Pember Reeves’ stories of how 
working women housekeep on a pound a week give one some little 
insight into the shifts a woman is put to, when the pound will 
buy only 14s. worth of necessaries. The first person to go short 
is the house mother, even although there may be a baby coming 
and a child at the breast. This side of a woman’s life is more 
appreciated in the co-operative movement than anywhere else, 
and one would like to see a great missionary work going on to 
make the women realise that a consumers’ league is needed at 
least as much as trade unions. 


TAKING WOMEN OUT OF THE HOME. 


In view of the multitude and variety of their advisers, allowance. 
should perhaps be made for some confusion in the minds of 
women as to where their first duty lies. When the war broke 
out and the hoardings all shouted ‘‘ Your King and country want 
you!’’ many women found with some bitterness that this seemed 
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to apply only to men. Women by the thousand were thrown out 
of work, and those who applied to do the work which the men 
had dropped, and even those who asked to be registered and trained 
in view of the needs which they foresaw, were severely snubbed 
and told that all that was required of them was to keep out of 
the way and be quiet. This neglect of the reservoir of force and 
capacity represented by the woman power of the country continued 
for something like a year, and then the drain of men from industry 
began to make itself seriously felt, and the women, who might 
have been trained and organised for service during the year, were 
suddenly and dramatically called upon to do very unfamiliar work. 
Not only the difficulty and strangeness of the work itself have 
been felt, but the conditions—either emergency conditions, suited 
to no one, or old conditions, suited to men, but unsuited to the 
needs and capacities of women—have been very hard on the women, 
and have been met by them with pluck and good humour. But 
it has been very difficult for many of them to reconcile public and 
private claims, the call of their country and the call of their class. 
It has been dinned into the ears of women for.ages past that 
““a woman’s place is the home,’’ and that her first duty is a private 
and individual one. Now, suddenly, women are told that they 
must come out of the home and that their country has first claim 
upon them, as upon men. Appeal is made even to mothers with 
husbands at the front to leave their children and go out to work.* 


EQUAL WAGE FOR EQUAL WORK. 


While the women were responding to these appeals as_ best 
they could, hampered by conflicting duties and insufficient training, 
they were met by another perplexing problem. Whereas a few 
women had of late years made persistent claim to equal pay for 
~ equal work and had been generally met with the reply that this 
was a ridiculous demand—unjust in view of women’s smaller 
responsibilities, injurious to the women themselves, since it would 
drive them altogether out of the market—and whereas the great 
mass of women had, from custom and ignorance and docility, 
acquiesced in this lower status, they were suddenly assured that 
they must ask the same wage as the men they were displacing, 
otherwise the men would suffer when they returned to industry. 


* Tt is a good example of our scrappy thinking that, while this is being 
done, the schooltime of the child has been cut off at both ends, by raising the 
age of the infants and lowering that of the children leaving school 
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It was bewildering. We still had in the British Isles a very large 
number of women who had never yet worked for wage, and to 
them the patriotic appeal suggested that they should give their 
service free. . The great majority of the six millions already 
“* gainfully employed ’? had been in the habit of receiving such 
low wages that a rise to 14s. or 16s. a week must have seemed 
wealth to them, and it was not easy to make them see the necessity 
of asking for more and perhaps jeopardising their chance of getting 
any. None too soon the Women’s Committee of the Workers’ 
National Committee issued in 1915 a warning, signed by many 
well-known women leaders, in the following terms :— 


Never in the history of these islands has the work of women been 
recognised as of such high value to the nation as it is to-day. Everywhere, 
in great State departments and business offices, in the factories, in the fields, 
and on the railways, women are asked to take up the work which men have 
relinquished to join the Colours and add to the ranks of the munition workers. 
At this crisis, we appeal to you not to relax your efforts to do the work 
demanded of you, but to join together in order to claim for yourselves the same 
conditions of employment and the same level of wages which the men, whose 
places you are taking, have won in the past. 

We appeal to you to uphold the standard of life of the workers of the 
nation, and, whether as a salaried worker or a wage-earner, to stand for 


EQUAL CONDITIONS AND EQUAL WAGES 
for the same work. While men are fighting abroad, you must uphold the flag 
at home. 
We Unce You ro DECLARE: 

That all women who undertake war service or take the places of men on 
war service should immediately join the appropriate trade union in the 
trade for which they are volunteering service or the appropriate association 
for professional workers, and that those trade unions which exclude women 
be urged to admit women as members, or co-operate with some other trade 
union in the work of organisation. : 

Through such organisations we ask you to demand: 

That where a woman is doing the same work as a man she should 
receive the same rate of pay, and that the principle of equal pay for equal 
work should be rigidly maintained ; 

That in no case should any woman be employed at less than an 
adequate living wage, and that the stereotyping of sweated conditions must 
at all costs be avoided; 

That in any readjustment of staffs which may have to be effected after 
the war priority of employment should be given to the men on war service; 
but 

That the workers who are displaced in this way should be guaranteed 
employment in some other direction. 

Women’s task in this great crisis is a heavy one. They must suffer sorrow 
for the loss of brave men in battle; they must care for the children and 
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preserve their own strength, so that the children to be born shall be strong 
and able citizens fit for the work of repairing the ravages of war; they must 
bear a large share of the burdens of industry and commerce; they must close 
up the ranks of the male workers where they have been broken; and to these 
tasks they must bring the determination to preserve for the future what the 
free combination of the workers has gained in the past. 


Women cannot more truly express their love of their country than by 
helping to secure justice and well-being for man and woman alike. 

This manifesto expresses so admirably all the points that need 
consideration that it is well to have it permanently preserved. It 
puts forward the interests of men and women, not as hostile, but 
as inextricably interwoven, and makes clear also that national duty 
cannot really conflict with the interests of the workers of whom 
the nation is composed. 

DEPENDENTS. 

When we ask what is a living wage we are brought up against 
another unsettled question, which economists and social reformers 
will have to face if they are not to go on for ever skirting the 
fundamental difficulty. It is this: when people talk of a ‘‘ living 
wage’’ they must define who and how many are supposed to live 
upon this wage. Is it to be the single person, man or woman? 
That would be comparatively simple. Is it to be the person, man 
or woman, plus his or her ‘‘dependents’’? That is very complex, 
because the number of dependents varies, not only between 
different people for the same period, but between different periods 
for the same people. Thus, on the whole, men have more 
dependents than women, and this has led to a general opinion that 
men ought to have higher wages than women. But a great many 
women have dependents, and some have as many as men. It 
frequently happens, also, that the women with most dependents 
(such as widows) are less capable of earning just at the time when 
the dependents are thrown upon them, or that (as in the case of 
unmarried women) the dependents are such as will never become 
independent (such as the old, the cripples, the wastrels), whereas 
many of the dependents of men grow up and become a source of 
help in old age, and the wife very generally more than earns her 
‘‘keep’’ and is not really to be reckoned ‘‘dependent’’ at all.* 


* See Wage-earning Women and Their Dependents, by Ellen Smith 


_ (Fabian Society, November, 1915, 1s.), in which it is suggested that the wage- 


earning women of England and Wales support something like four million 
dependents. 
See also Married Women’s Work, by Clementina Black (G. Bell and Sons). 
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While one may think it quite right, therefore, that women should 
get the same pay as men for the men’s work which they took 
on in war emergency, we are entitled to hope that men will be a 
little more sensitive in the future to the need for women having 
a living wage for the work which women habitually do, and for 
adequate provision being made for the dependents of women, 
either through the women’s wage, or by placing the dependents 
of women upon the community. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK. 


We are accustomed to see the subject of wages take an 
altogether disproportionate place in the discussions on industrial 
matters. This is very natural, but it is regrettable, because the 
conditions of labour and the prices of necessities are of very great 
importance to all workers, and perhaps more to women than to 
men. The conditions under which work is done are’ of vital 
importance for health and morality. It is essential, for instance, 
if women are to be pressed into agricultural work that adequate 
provision should be made for decent housing and overseeing of 
their work. To huddle women into crowded cottages, or huts, 
or farms; to allow all the old abominations of the gang system of 
field-work to be reintroduced, is to make it certain that all the 
work of the past will have to be done over again, or, merely 
because we will not adapt the conditions to the requirements of 
women, to deprive women of work which they can do well and 
ought to be encouraged to do. There is nothing especially manly 
about agricultural work in itself, and at many periods of the 
world’s history women have been happily and well employed on 
the land. But in modern times we have made the conditions such — 
as women ought not to be required to endure, and the conditions 
must be altered. The same is true of women’s work on the 
pit-brows; the sanitary and human side of the conditions must be 
attended to. 


Again, there seems little doubt that women can work longer 
hours (and do better work because they keep in better health) if 
certain modifications are introduced into these hours. ‘Women 
seem to do better with shorter spells than men; this does not 
necessarily mean that they must work fewer hours, but that these 
hours should be broken up at shorter intervals; provision must 
be made for these intervals to be spent under restful and decent 
conditions. One has heard, for instance, of the difficulty which 
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women omnibus conductors have found in disposing to advantage 
of the breaks which they are given during the day, far from home, 
and with no convenient rest- place. ‘One can’t expect young 
women to spend their intervals in public-houses or pPadine about 
interminably at street corners. 


There is a tendency among employers, which is full of dangers, 
both to women themselves and to men wage-earners; they prefer 
quite young women, because they are ignorant, docile, and easily 
manipulated. It should be one of the reforms which all men and 
women of goodwill should insist upon that, where young women 
are employed, older women: of mature judgment and organising 
capacity should also be employed in superior posts. It is not only 
that it is manifestly unfair to the older women to scrap all their 
experience; it is even more unfair to the whole of womanhood 
that “‘female labour’’ should always he, in fact, “‘girl labour,’’ 
and that women should be denied the right to qualify for the higher 
work of organisation and management, and get it, too, when they 
have qualified. The work of the young women‘ would gain 
immensely by their feeling that even elementary work was not 
blind-alley work, and the work of management would be done 
more humanly if it were done by men and women together, and 
not by elder men ordering about younger women. Unless women 
of training and experience are given a chance in engineering, ) 
chemistry, agriculture, manufacture, trade, it is greatly to be p= 

™Teared that ‘the flooding of all these branches of productive work 
with female labour in the lower grades only will increase instead 
of diminishing the already far too servile condition of the wage- 
earners. Men need not be afraid of the ambitious woman. The 
woman they should fear is the worm who has been so long trodden 
upon that she has ceased to turn. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


- ‘The need for women in the higher posts of manufacture, 
| agriculture, and trade has been first mentioned, because it is here 
that they still have, in England; to be given the chance to prove 
themselves; a chance, be it said in passing, which is much more 
freely accorded to them in France and Germany. But it is really 
staggering to note the slowness with which they are allowed to 
do work for which they have qualified over and: over again. 
| Medical women, after a long uphill struggle, first for training and 
ithen for qualification, are still finding they must batter at cae 
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should be open doors. It was perfectly obvious, when the war 
broke out, that doctors and surgeons would be required on a vast 
scale, and the most elementary prevision would have organised 
the existing medical women to take the work of men at home as 
far as could be done. But the trouble is older than mere neglect 
to do this. The obstructive tactics which have in the past been 
directed to keep women out of public posts and limit their hospital 
experience have borne fruit in limiting the number of young 
women whose parents will afford to train them. The opening of 
even small posts to women has been very grudging and slow. It 
is, of course, in general practice and for the special treatment of 
women and children that the medical women are most needed, 
but in order to get the best type of woman to devote herself to 
medicine and surgery, and to encourage healthy ambition, it is 
necessary that not only the cheaper and less important posts 
should be available for women, but that the best person should 
get the best post, irrespective of sex, unless, indeed, there is 
something in the work itself which makes it especially suited to 
one or other of the sexes.* It should not ever again be supposed 
that men have a prior claim to the good posts on account of their 
personal interests; the work itself should be the only thing to be 
considered, and women will not complain if the best candidate be 
appointed. 

Now sensational appeals are being made to women to train and 
qualify in medicine and surgery, and the women are responding. 
At the London School of Medicine alone the comparative 
entries were : 49 in 1913-14, 77 in 1914-15, and 120 in 1915-16. 
Elsewhere the numbers have risen as well. When these women 
have qualified, it 1s essential for progress and good feeling that they . 
should not be shut out from all the higher posts, merely on 
account of their sex. The idea that people do not like being 
attended by a woman is antiquated and discredited. Where people 
have a chance of testing the medical women, one hears endless 
stories of the value put upon their skill and thoroughness and 
resource. It is only those who have never experienced such 
treatment who still, here and there, express a doubt. With regard 
to junior resident posts, house surgeons, house physicians, in 
hospitals and infirmaries, almost all are now open to women; also 
the junior Public Health posts, Assistant School Medical Officers 


*It is obvious that women should have preference in obstetric and 
gynecological work, in children’s hospitals and lock hospitals for women. 
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and Assistant Medical Officers of Health. In a few cases the 
post of Tuberculosis Officer has been given to a woman temporarily, 
and there are a few women temporarily Acting Medical Officers of 
Health. But Senior Staff Posts are still closed. 


The medical women who volunteered for military work were 
passed over by the British War Office, and it was not until they 
had worked for the French and Serbians that a few of them were 
given posts in British military hospitals. It is doubtful whether 
this particular development has a future before it, but the 
_ experience gained is all to the good, and there seems no reason 
why, if men are nursed by women, they should not, if they wish 
it, be doctored by women. If the breakdown of the Insurance 
Act should lead to the establishment of State Medical Service, as 
some people have always advocated, women will have the strongest 
claim to appointment on equal terms with men. 


With regard to opportunities for training, events are moving 
rather faster. King’s College has opened the Faculty of Medicine 
to women, and the Edinburgh School is also opened. Charing 
Cross and St. Mary’s Hospitals have made arrangements to admit 
women students to the wards; Queen Charlotte’s, The Samaritan, 
and Soho Hospitals have also opened to women since the war. 


In other professions it is doubtful whether women will not 
still have to agitate very hard before they will succeed in forcing 
the doors. It is quite impossible to defend the obstruction which 
still closes all the departments of the law to women, and the 
hardship to women as a whole of being denied the right to consult 
a fellow-woman in legal matters, or to choose a woman to plead 
for them, is very great, and presses most upon the least articulate 
and most helpless. One has not forgotten that, before women 
were appointed to be factory inspectors, we were assured that 
women hands were quite content and did not want women 
inspectors. Hverybody now knows that there are matters medical, 
matters legal, and matters social about which many women prefer 
to consult a woman. | 


In the Civil Service also there is much to be done. The Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, which sat just before the war 
and made its report in 1914, recommended that “‘An inquiry should 
be held by the Treasury to ascertain the clerical, inspectorial, and 
administrative positions which should be filled by women, and the 
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salaries they should receive.’’** This has not been done, and 
perhaps the war may be pleaded as an excuse. But there is no 
reason why the Civil Service at this time of stress should still 
keep women so exclusively to the subordinate posts, when there 
is ample proof of their capacity for higher posts. + 


SCOPE FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 


‘ > 


The position of women in “‘ gainful occupations’’ is of such 
extreme importance and is going to be so tremendously modified, 
for ill or for good, by the war, that no apology is needed for the 
amount of space given to it. There were close upon six millions 
of such women, according to the census of 1911. It is not: 
possible to say with accuracy how many there are now, because 
the increase in munition and other works is partly drawn from 
other trades, which are correspondingly depleted; work in one 
department of the clothing trades has largely shifted from one 
department to another in the same trade; the same is true of the 
trade in foodstuffs. But one may be very sure that -the increase 
in the numbers of wage-earning women during the past two years 
has been very considerable, and one has seen estimates varying 
from three-quarters of a million to treble that number. One would 
like to feel assured that the Government was prepared to make 
provision for the unemployment of women after the war, and 
that trade unions were prepared to stand by them in the common 
effort to secure better conditions. 


A really ambitious and bold development is the only one which 
will be adequate. Plans are being made, and, one hopes, matured, 
for the employment of men on work of national importance, whose 
value is rather for the future than for the immediate present: 
Afforestation, building cottages, the reclaiming of waste land, and 
so forth, would give scope for some of the most precious qualities 
of the men returning to civil life, and it is clear that work of this 
sort, whose return is slow, will have to be undertaken by the 
State, or left undone. ‘There is at least as much work of national 
importance for which women are pre-eminently suited, and which 


* Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1914, 
p. 107, par. 82. : 
+ A committee, with the object of urging upon the Ministry the desirability 
of carrying out the recommendations of the Commission, has been formed, and 
inquiries are directed to Miss F. V. Taylor, 7, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. id 
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should also be undertaken by the Government; but. emphatically 
not by a Government of men only. 


Let it be clearly understood that we do not mean to suggest 
the ‘‘making work”’ of no value to anyone, for the mere sake 
of paying doles in the form of wages—a stupid and thriftless 
device of people who live from hand to mouth. We suggest, on 
the contrary, that the work in question is of the highest value, 
but, being national work, it should be paid for out of national 
money, the fruits of it returning to the whole nation. Such work 
is indeed characteristic of women as women; for the care of the 
rising generation is the work mainly of women, but the fruit 
returns to the whole nation. One would like to see an intelligent 
appreciation of this, and, as an outcome, the gradual, but very 
extensive, development of fresh departments for health and for 
the care of maternity, of clubs and organisations for children 
and young persons of both sexes, of education in the most 
comprehensive sense. These activities “‘pay’’ in the long run, 
but they pay the nation, not the individual.* The times are ripe 
for a much vaster endowment of social service and for the 
socialising of the private and individual service of millions of 
women. The wreckage of humanity, which fills our prisons and 
our hospitals and our workhouses and lunatic asylums, might, 
with intelligent use of the mother-half of humanity, be so much 
reduced that I will not say how much, for fear of being supposed 
to be an impracticable optimist. 


But there are two absolute conditions of success. It is no 
use having a brave ideal, unless you have the bravery to adopt all 
the means necessary for its attainment. The essentials for the 
development described are (1) that women should be promoted 
to the highest posts in the new departments, and (2) that the 
workers should be trained thoroughly in any department which 
they undertake. 


It ought not to be necessary to argue that women should be 
given the highest posts-in their own departments. It cannot be 
expected that men should, with all the business they have in 
hand, be able to let their minds play resourcefully round matters 
not of prime importance according to men’s ways of looking at 

* A beginning has been made in the Maternity Centres recommended by 


the Local Government Board and subsidised thence. But one wants less 
work by amateurish ladies and more vocational paid and trained workers. 
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things. To take only one department: there were appeals, whict 
did not leave one unmoved, to be considerate in criticism of the 
late Minister of Education, because “‘it is no exaggeration to 
say that three-fourths of his time has been .devoted to work 
connected with the Ministry of Munitions.’’* Quite so. But 
why put Mr. Henderson into the Education Office, and so make 
it derelict? And why follow him up with as busy a man as 
Lord Crewe? If women were used to the full advantage of the 
State, a woman would now be Minister of Education, and her 
mind would be absorbed in her own job and the Minister of 
Munitions could not entice her away, charm he never so wisely. | 
She would be scheming how to employ women for the work they 
are suited to do, how to give them scope for their natural gifts, 
how to develop her department so that the most sacred duty of 
the nation—its duty to the young—should not be starved and 
neglected and held lightly. ft A minister gets money for his 
department only if he believes it to be an important one, and | 
incessantly presses its claims. The department of education has | 
been consistently starved, because its own ministers have not 
believed in its functions enough to press them.{s A woman would 
wring money from the Treasury, because to her the cause of the 
children would be the supreme cause, the greatest of all things, 
and men would think it right that she should think so, being a. 
woman. In developing the work, she would be giving an immense 
amount of employment; but, she would not be ‘“‘making 
employment’’ in the old thriftless sense—she would divert to 
fertile uses what has too long been barren. 





Education is one of these uses, but health and the social 
amenities which lead to morality and efficiency are others. All 
this work is especially womanly, and when this is admitted, 
one constantly finds people assuming that therefore it can be done 
by feminine instinct and needs no training, and should on no 
account be paid for. This is foolishness. There is much work 
which is especially manly, but no one suggests that manly instinct 
will carry men triumphantly through it. Men need training for 
their work, and so do women, and the development of the kind of 
public social service described above is doomed to failure unless: 
the women receive suitable training, and are paid so as to render 
them independent and give them the status such precious work 


* The Nation, July 29th, 1916. 
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should have. Given training and leadership, the women will go 
far to rebuild their side 4 the social fabric. 


THE PREPONDERANCE OF WOMEN. 


The birth-rate is a matter of supreme importance always. The 
war will most certainly draw the attention of politicians and 
preachers and journalists still more to the birth-rate. It is 
essential that the whole people should honestly and courageously 
think about it too. The first thing to do is to leave off canting 
about that important part of a woman’s life which is determined 
by sex. We know that men have sexual needs; we know just 
as well that women have also; it is stupid to pretend that they 
have not, or that the matter is of no importance. There are three 
ways of treating natural instincts: you may (1) satisfy them, 
(2) repress them, (3) divert them. Only extreme ascetics would 
deny that healthy satisfaction of natural instincts is the happiest 
and best way of dealing with them. But if circumstances make 
healthy satisfaction impossible, what then? In the past we have 
always pretended that the problem did not exist.. It is going to 
be greater than ever when this devastating war is over. Not in 
England alone, but in a score of other countries, there will be 
more young women than young men to mate with them. Are 
the older people who made the war and sent the young men to 
give their lives in it going to wash their hands of the consequences 
to the mateless maidens, to talk outrageously of them as ‘‘ waste 
products of civilisation’’ (instead of admitting that, in fact, they 
are the victims of barbarism), and to offer nothing but lifelong 
repression? Repression has over and over again proved merely 
disastrous. Some lives are stunted and crippled by it; others 
are corrupted, and the corruption spreads. But the sex instinct 
(like the fighting instinct, a manifestation of vital force) can, like 
the fighting instinct, be transmuted and made fertile on another 
plane than the physical. Freedom, joy, the exhilaration of 
creating something, comradeship and passionate living, these may 
all transmute the life-force and make it beneficent, where 
repression will turn it to vice, or pinched and sour egotism. 


We must not forget that when healthy women are deprived 
of the opportunity of motherhood, they are deprived not only of 
one of the deepest joys in life, but also of a very important piece 
of life-work. The duty, generally admitted to be that of the father, 
of providing material means of subsistence, is not comparable, 
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even when fully performed, with the duty of the mother in bearing 
and nurturing the child. This duty, when fully performed, is 
infinitely more exacting and absorbing; it does really take of the 
very life-blood of the mother, and, therefore, its absence makes 
a far greater blank in a woman’s life. lt is her work as well 
as her joy that we take from the woman, when we deny her her 
child, and a rational society would make up to her, by giving her 
plenty of work and as much joy as she can find in life. She will 
find plenty, if only she is given freedom and training and 
education in the widest sense. It is more than ever incumbent 
upon men who have waged a war which has destroyed millions 
of the mates of women not to imprison women behind the bars 
of a sterilised sex-life. 


THE BIRTH-RATE. 


Too often we meet the spirit of Napoleon, who remarked 
lightly, after the fearful carnage of one of his victories, that “‘a 
night of Paris’’ would repair the damage. That may be said 
to be the ultra-militarist point of view, from which all thoughtful 
men recoil; but one wants to see these men reinforced by positive 
thinking on the part of thoughtful women. 


The National Birth-rate Commission, instituted by the National 
Council of Public Morals, published its report on June 15th, 1914. 
[ts conclusions as to matters of fact bore out what was generally 
supposed to be the case: that is to say, the birth-rate has declined 
within the last thirty-five years to the extent of approximately 
one-third, and this declension is not due to a falling marriage rate, 
nor to a declension in natural fertility, but to deliberate restriction. 
Further, this restriction has been mainly observable among the 
more prosperous classes. From these facts certain hasty 
generalisers have drawn some very dangerous conclusions. 
Starting with the idea that a falling birth-rate is always disastrous 
(one must be careful to distinguish a falling rate from a decline 
in actual numbers), these people find that the very poor are very 
prolific, and that, as people become more prosperous, they tend 
to limit their families, and the conclusion is drawn that to 
improve the economic position of the masses of the people will 
reduce the population to the danger point; therefore, we must’ 
beware of improving the economic condition of the masses of the 
people. We may grant at once that in the most corrupt and 
purely pleasure-loying and luxury-seeking group of society the 
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natural family instincts have been considerably destroyed. But 
a decent standard of living does not corrupt those who maintain 
it, nor does it destroy their natural family instincts, and there is 
no danger to the birth-rate in raising the standard of living of 
poor people if at the same time you give them the means of 
satisfying that higher standard. Undoubtedly many men do not 
marry, and many couples restrict their familles because of 
restricted means. That the very. poorest of all are the most 
reckless breeders is the oddest reason for suggesting that families 
should be reduced to the greatest possible poverty in order tc 
induce them to breed. 

Important as the economic side of the question is, we must 
not forget, however, that there are other factors of ever-growing 
importance to be found in the change in the position of women 
and of their thoughts and ideals of motherhood. Even if 
motherhood were endowed by the State, and the individual parents 
relieved of personal anxiety about the upkeep of the children, we 
should have to take these thoughts and ideals into consideration. 
Those who deplore a falling birth-rate never seem to see any other 
_remedy than for the already married women to have larger families. 
But a much better remedy would be that more women should be 
married. Before the war there were about two-and-a-half millions 
of marriageable bachelors. If it had been made possible for these 
young men to marry and have two or three children, it would have 
been better than that the mothers of four or five children should 
be required to have two or three more, regardless of whether they 
want them. The preponderance of women over men is a bad 
thing in itself, and the largely artificial restriction of marriage 
accentuates the evil. 

Married women have changed their outlook during the 
past century, and the birth-rate must be treated as the product 
of a partnership in which the mother is nominated by nature as » 
the predominant partner. If motherhood is woman’s supreme 
function, it is important that it should be denied to as few as 
possible, and to women should belong its supreme direction. The 
racial instinct of women is of tremendous importance to the 
welfare of the race, and it is encouraging to note how scientific 
knowledge is coming to reinforce much of what is instinctive in 
the mother. She feels the value of temperance, soberness, and 
chastity; she feels the need: to rest and recuperate; she feels the 
outrage of unwilling motherhood. In addition to this, the modern 
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woman feels urgently the need to be a complete person, to develop 
herself, to be a comrade to her husband and children and friends, 
and to take part in the wider world outside the home. She cannot 
live this complete life if she is to spend all her best years in 
incessant child-bearing, from which she will emerge stupefied and 
worn out. She looks round on the world and sees many women 
pining for children and many others overdone with them, and she 
sees little girls turned into little mothers before their time, docked of 
their education and their play, because their mothers require help 
with their intolerable burden. A modern woman expressed a 
woman’s thoughts with mordant wit when she wrote of human 
beings as “‘the only animal alive that lives upon its young.’” 
ENFRANCHISEMENT AND EMANCIPATION. 

The course and conduct of the war, throwing upon women 
greater and greater responsibilities, bringing home to them how 
intimately their own lives and all they hold dear and sacred are 
affected by the government of the country, will tend greatly to 
strengthen and enlarge their claim for a share in the government. 
The growth of what was known as ‘‘militancy,’’ in the last few 
_ years of the British suffrage movement, was the disastrous result 
of the long denial of justice, the acrid fruit of government which 
had become coercion, because it was no longer by consent. Now 
that, for two years past, the women of Great Britain have made 
common cause with their men in this time of stress, the heat of 
the internal conflict has died down, and one hears on all sides that 
prominent anti-suffragists have become ardent suffragists, while 
others have declared their resolve at any rate never again to 
oppose the enfranchisement of women. The battle of argument 
was won long ago, but we are not, as a people, much given to» 
theory; custom has a very strong hold over us. The shock of 
war has loosened that hold, and now almost every one who used 
to oppose, when asked whether women should he given votes, . 
would reply: ‘‘ Why not? They have earned them!’’ I cannot 
admit that representation is a thing that people should be called 
upon to “‘earn,’’ nor that, if essential contribution to the nation 
is to count as “‘earning,’’ the women have not earned the vote 
for just as long as the men. The theory of earning the vote 
sounds pretty, but human nature as it is cannot be trusted with — 
these nice discriminations in merit. Those who possess force will 
always tend to be satisfied that the weaker have not ‘‘earned”’ 
their liberty. But, whether one thinks the change of sentiment 
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reasonable or no, it is there, and a Government that would boldly 
settle the weary old controversy by giving the vote to all women 
on a short residential qualification would be doing a popular thing. 
It would be obliged to do the same for the remnant of still 
disfranchised men, and by so doing would satisfy the natural 
desire that men in the fighting forces should have votes and at 
the same time greatly simplify both registration and redistribution. 
Moreover, the party system, having in the past been the greatest 
obstacle to women’s suffrage, a Coalition Government has the 
opportunity of doing a great act of justice without damaging either 
party. 

In the curious speech made by Mr. Samuel on July 19th of 
this year, when introducing the Government proposal for a Select 
Commission on Registration, he made the significant admission 
that the claims of women would have to be raised in any revision 
of the register designed to give votes to men in the fighting forces. 
The reasons are not really one bit more cogent than the old ones, 
but they have a certain freshness of appeal in our new mood. The 
argument runs: ‘‘ You can’t give votes to men who are compelled 
to be soldiers unless you give votes to men who are compelled 
to make munitions, and if you give votes to munition workers as 
such, what reason can you give for excluding women munition 
workers?’’ No better reason, but also no worse, than that given 
for giving votes to householders as such and excluding women 
householders. These absurdities all come of the foolish idea that 
the vote is a reward for some particular selected service. Women 
will not go on making munitions at this rate for ever. Are we, 
then, to disfranchise them later? Plainly impossible. And if 
you give the vote to women who are arming soldiers, how can 
you deny the vote to the women who have borne the soldiers 
themselves, at the cost of suffering and danger and much toil? 

What the war has put in a fresh ight, so that even the dullest 
can see, is that if the State may claim women’s lives and those 
of their sons and husbands and lovers, if it may absorb all private 
and individual life, as at present, then indeed the condition of 
those who have no voice in the State is a condition of slavery, and 
Englishmen don’t feel quite happy at the thought that their 
women are still slaves, while their Government is saying they are 
waging a war of liberation. Many women had long ago become 
acutely aware of their ignominious position, but the jolt of the 
war has made many more aware of it. 
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In a State where mothers were rightly honoured, women would 
have their voice in laws and institutions, so that they could make 
provision for the adequate nurture and training of the young and 
the protection of the mothers from injurious violence, degradation, 
or neglect.* The making and administration of laws relating to 
marriage and parentage, with the corollaries of separation and 
divorce, education and maintenance, should be in the hands of 
the whole people, not of the male portion only. 


But those who go to the root of matters have always Khown 
very well that the vote is not by any means all that women need 
to make them free partners of:men in politics. The functions. 
of Parliament in the making of laws have been reduced 
progressively during the past ten years. Less and less does the 
House of Commons even legislate; more and more has the power 
of carrying legislation been vested in the hands of a small minority 
of the Cabinet. Graver even than this is the enormous extension 
of government by Departmental Orders, or Orders in Council. 
With no women at all in the upper ranks of the Civil Service, it 
will be seen that government is not only increasingly bureaucratic, 
but it. would remain ‘‘virocentric’’ (to use a word coined by 
Mrs. Gilman), even after women had obtained the vote. If 
confirmation were needed of the dangers of this development to 
women, it may be found in the insolvency of the Insurance Act. 
It is possible, of course, to find other flaws in the Act, but none 
quite so fundamental as the neglect on the part of legislators to 
face all that marriage under modern conditions brings to women. 
The excuse for this neglect is that there were no facts to go upon. 
But that only raises another question: ‘‘ Why were there no 
facts?’’? Why did. doctors not know of all this ill-health? 
Partly because the women did not have doctors. . Then why 
didn’t the husbands know? Partly because they ignorantly 
thought that ‘‘women must always be ailing. That’s what it is 
to be a woman!’’ Disastrous delusion! Most women are always 
ailing, but they need not be, and in a well-conducted society they ° 
would not be. | 
DISEASE AND YICE. 

In a well-conducted society, women would not be kept agitating 
for their plain right to perform their duty. They would be freely . 


* How much this provision is needed may be gleaned from that heart- 
breaking record of silent suffering, entitled Maternity: Letters from ata 
Women. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d, net.) ) 
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given the right, and with it the training and ‘the funds 
needed. War is bringing with it several of the known disastrous 
consequences to health. One of these in particular has come 
prominently before the public, owing to the report published in 
the spring of this year by the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases. 


This report estimates the infection from syphilis before the war 
at 10 per cent. of the whole population, and from gonorrhea the 
percentage is much higher. Owing to our defective system of 
death registration and the many risks which prevent medical 
practitioners from recording the truth, reliable figures are not to 
be had in this country, but these estimates are startling enough, 
and it is already certain, from reports received of the health of the 
troops, that, upon their return to civil life, there will be a very 
grave danger of increased infection. Gonorrhea used to be 
considered a trifling complaint, before its full effects upon women 
were known. It is not felt so much immediately by men, but 
it is now recognised as the cause of many of the terrible ‘‘ diseases 
of women’’ and of a large proportion of sterility. The other 
plague has been recognised for centuries as one of the most 
destructive and lasting on earth, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation. 


From this Commission, in deadly fear of the results of war 
conditions, has sprung a National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases, and women are taking active part in the work. It will 
be, in the medicaf sense, both preventive and remedial, but if it 
does not boldly strike at the many roots of prostitution, this foul 
growth will continue to ravage the human family. The causes 
of prostitution have been for ages past bound up with much of 
what passes for civilisation; the civilisation which, under the guise 
‘of social institutions, is yet profoundly unsocial, because it allows 
the constituent classes of society to war upon each other. 
Prostitution is the degradation and consequent sterilisation of the 
life-force ; it is the outcome of a social system which enables some 
people to buy their fellows. 


It is important, if we are to deal intelligently with this evil, 
to distinguish between prostitution and promiscuity. The former 
is based on cash; it depends upon the power to buy and the 
temptation to. sell, and upon all the subtle and nefarious forms 
of suggestion and advertisement and’ procuration; it could be 
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abolished by the abolition of these. The latter can be diminished 
only by raising the whole standard of sex relations and by giving 
facilities for the leading of a normal life. This raising of the 
standard can be carried out partly by material means (such as 
decent housing, the reduction of drunkenness) and partly by 
spiritual means (such as the growth of love, of reverence for the 
body, of forethought and understanding, and of passion as opposed 
to appetite). The segregation of the sexes, which is one of the 
results of war, bringing with it, as it does, a peculiar enhancement 
of sexual appetite in men and a peculiar response in girls, 
makes for the growth of prostitution, but more immediately of 
promiscuity. Denied joy and tranquillity, men and women snatch 
at pleasure, gross and immediate. War-time brings its own 
devil-may-care state of mind in women as in men. ‘‘ Who knows 
what to-morrow may bring? Take now!’’ ‘The relation is 
cheapened; passion has been choked by appetite; reserves are 
gone. It is bad enough for the man, but social and economic 
consequences are piled on to the woman, and unless she is 
exceptionally strong she drifts into prostitution. We shall never 
understand the problem of the prostitute if we think of her as 
deliberately choosing the hideous life. The trouble with so many 
human creatures is that they never deliberately choose anything, 
but drift. 


At every stage of the girl’s drifting there is need for the help 
and experience of women. So long as militarism requires the 
segregation of the sexes, the natural restraints of the family do 
not act and the work of prevention is beset with obstacles. 
Militarism is the greatest of all home-breakers. But while it still 
oppresses the world, women can still be opposing the war spirit; 
the domination of force, the abuse of power, the destruction or 
enslavement of joy. They can join with men in searching for 
scientific truth and in making that truth known; they can enrol 
themselves in that growing band of reformers who know you can 
overcome positive evil only with positive good. The movement 
for women patrols and women police is a good one, provided the 
mistake is not made of appointing women who regard themselves 
peculiarly as censors of morals. The confidence of the young, 
people must be won, else all effort is vain.* 


* See A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, The Spirit of Youth and the , 
City Streets, Newer Ideals of Peace, by Jane Addams. (Macmillan.) 
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| WAK. 

It has not been possible to do more than sketch a few of the 
ways in which war affects women. But, if they are so much 
affected by it, they must think about it. What do women think 
of this war? What will women think, not only of this war, 
but, when it is over and all its bitter lessons learnt, what will they 
think of war in general? It need scarcely be said that women, 
as women, do not and never will all think one way. When women 
are militarist they are frequently more violent than men, at least 
in words. This is natural enough, if one considers that they 
cannot work off their feelings in violent action, like men, and also 
if one realises that much cruelty is the result of fear. But it 
would be strange if women’s peculiar experiences of life told.them 
nothing, if they had no characteristic contribution to make to 
thought. Anyhow, the questioning spirit—good or evil—has 
entered into women. They can no longer accept war as merely 
one of the impersonal forces outside the human will. They see 
wars made by men. ‘They ask themselves: Can war be put an 
end to by men? Or will it take Man—the bi-sexual human 
creature—to accomplish this? 

They ask themselves, too, whether indeed men are so made 
that periodical wars are necessary for their bodily and spiritual 
health. ‘Many people tell them so, and sometimes, in bewildered 
amaze at all the suffering brought about for what seem trumpery 
reasons, a woman will feel inclined to think that, after all, men 
fight because they like fighting; they always will like fighting; 
they always will do what they like. There is enough truth in 
these thoughts to make us very gravely question ourselves. But 
they contain only half-truths. It seems undeniable that the 
fighting instinct is very strong in man and that it has its useful 
sides ; but the mind of man should be equal to the task of directing 
and transforming this instinct to the common good. By the 
prodigious development of mechanical and chemical resources, men 
have perhaps forged the weapon that will teach them they must 
kill war. For it seems that unless man will kill war, industrial 
and military machinery will kill man. The weapons designed to 
defend him, the tools designed to work for him, have been turned 
against him by the greed of domination and luxury or by the fear 
of that greed in others. 

T am one of those who believe that women have a great 
opportunity, if they will take it. If they would put all their fire 
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and passion at the service of the forces among men that are making 
for reconstruction; if they. would outmatch the enthusiasm of 
women in the past for the soldier by the enthusiasm of women 
in the future for the fighters in the liberation of humanity, they 
would be helping to make the world anew. More particularly are 
British women called upon to take up this work. As members of 
the greatest empire the world has seen, and of one of the chief 
belligerent countries, they cannot evade responsibility. At the 
same time, although they suffer like all the other women by the 
death and maiming of their men, they are curiously removed from 
the stunning effects of a war on their own soil. Their grown men 
die, it is true, too young and very dear. But they do not see 
their babes killed by thousands; they do not see their daughters 
outraged; they do not have their homesteads and fields defiled 
and burned and blown to atoms; they do not have to take part in 
those hideous retreats of women and children and sick and old, 
starving and dying on the cruel roads; they do not bear their babes 
to the sound of cannon. So they can keep their minds alert for 
thinking and for organising. But if they ever allow themselves 
to forget those other women in invaded lands; if they do not 
remember them, not. only for the alleviation, but also for the 
prevention of such hideous. sufferings, their day of reckoning will 
come. They will be held to account. They will be hated. You 
cannot isolate a plague like war, and those who callously let it 
run will some day find themselves and all they hold dear destroyed 
by it. 

Women have been used to think foreign politics outside their 
scope. In spite of this, some women had thought a good, deal 
about them. The suffrage agitation had set very many thinking, 
and the outbreak of the war gave a great impulse to study. A great 
number of books on diplomacy and on economic and _ strategic 
questions connected with international relations have lately 
appeared and have been eagerly read by women, in addition to 
older historical works. Enormous numbers of study circles have 
been formed by the Workers’ Educational Association, the 
Association for the Study of International Relations, the Union 
of Democratic Control, the Women’s International League, and 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, and a large Proponaan of the 
students have been women. | 

Socialist women went to the Berne Congress in 1915, and 
British women were keenly interested in the International 
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Women’s Congress for Permanent Peace, held at The Hague, in 
the spring of that year. There has been much misrepresentation 
of that congress. It was called, not to ask for peace at the time, 
nor to discuss the responsibility for the war, but to find a common 
basis for a settlement which might have some prospect of 
enduring, because it would aim at the satisfaction of legitimate 
claims and ideals. It was a great success, being attended by over 
1,400 women (of whom 1,000 were Dutch). The sessions were 
presided over by-one of the greatest of hving women, Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, Chicago, and they were harmonious throughout. 
This congress may be considered as marking an epoch, for it was 
the first congress of women held in war-time, and including 
women from both belligerent sides, to consider the basis of a 
permanent peace. 


The women, on disbanding, went home with the mission of 
starting national organisations to further the principles laid down 
by the congress and to arrange for another great womien’s congress 
after the war. In some of the belligerent countries this work 
has been suppressed; in all, it has been made difficult; but itis 
moving everywhere, and in Great Britain it has succeeded beyond 
hope, in enrolling members and in getting enthusiasm. Here, the 
Women’s International League has made all its work the outcome 
of the great principle of co-operation rather than conflict, and has 
recognised that this principle should inspire all life, national as 
well as international. 


-That' women are able to conduct discussions on topics upon 
which there are burning differences, with courtesy and toleration, 
may be illustrated by a citation from an article by Mr. L. S. Woolf 
on the annual Congress, June, 1916, of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild.* He writes :— 


The Guild had its annual congress in. the Central Buildings at Westminster 
last week. The vast hall, which the largest Labour Conference last year only 
half filled, was very nearly completely filled for two whole days by working 
women. But I saw none of our Labour leaders among the audience, and hardly 
a representative of Labour organisations. The loss was theirs, to put it 
plainly, for if they had been present they would have had an object-lesson in 
efficient organisation, combined with a natural genius for politics, and the 
finest working-class spirit. And these qualities were observable, not only in 
the leaders and practised speakers of the Guild, but in the great majority of 
the rank and file among the 800 delegates. 


* The Labour Leader, July 6th, 1916 
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This is not exaggeration. Take the discussion and voting on the resolution 
that ‘‘ This congress urges the Government to seek the earliest opportunity 
of promoting negotiations with the object of securing a just .and lasting peace.’’ 
One must remember that the Guild is in no sense a selected body, either of 
militarists or pacifists. It is a body of some 30,000 women scattered over 
the face of England, and whose two bonds of union are that they are 
co-operators and workers. One can imagine the sort of scene which would 
take place to-day at a congress at which such a resolution was proposed, and 
in which Arthur Henderson and Thorne and their supporters sat cheek by 
jowl with Snowden, Jowett, and their supporters. Now among the women 
there were those who disagreed quite as fundamentally about the war. But 
on both sides the spirit, the tone, and the temper were equally admirable. 
Speakers and audience seemed to realise that. on political questions no one has 
a monopoly of truth and honesty. And the result was amazingly encouraging 
to anyone who believes that the sooner we and the Germans realise that 
mutual and wholesale destruction is only leading to the ruin of both of us the 
better. , 

CONCLUSION. 

One feels that, in the modern industrial system, competitively 
driven by men, burning away human lives like spendthrift fuel, 
strident with deafening noise of machinery, rapid with a senseless 
haste to get nowhere in the end, filthy with smoke and fume, 
inhuman and impersonal, hideous and ruthless, there is no abiding 
place for woman, the right mother. She cannot ever compete 
with men in a world built upon competition, for her work is 
different, and the right conditions for it unattainable under the 
competitive system. She works and builds and suffers for the 
future, and her rewards are not those of the profiteer. 

Human life is and should be sacred to her, and individual 
character infinitely precious and desirable. If she bare ten 
children, she knows that each one is distinct, separate, a person ; 
the fruit of individual pangs, the object of individual loves. 
Regimentation is—and one hopes always will be---an abomination 
to her. She sees diversity, variety, adaptability, freedom, as the 
salt of life and the condition of development. To her, organisation 
will appeal only if it is directed to maintain freedom and to nourish 
life and love. 

It is no wonder if she has in the past dreaded the dehumanising 
effects of organisation ; it is no wonder if men have dimly felt that 
they wanted to keep women from these deadly effects. But it is 
not organisation, it is the use of organisation for domination that 
has done the harm. Only by organising together and using 
organisation for the enhancement of life can the claims of the 
individual be reconciled with those of the community. 
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WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE. 


—— 


BRITISH SECTION OF 
THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR PERMANENT PEACE. 


OBJECT. 


To establish the principles of right rather than 
might and of co-operation rather than con- - 
flict in national and international affairs, and 
for this purpose to work for— 


lL. The settlement of disputes by some means 
other than war. 


Il, The emancipation of women. 


— a 6 2 — 


For further information apply to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
Women’s International League, 
12, Little College Street, 
Westminster, 


LONDON, S:W. 


